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The Kiwai of British New Guinea seem to think it hopeless
to pursue an enemy when he has got a good start, so all that
they do is to shoot arrows into his footprints, or they have
recourse to other forms of magic for his injury, which are
supposed to act at a distance.1 At Kerema in the Elema
district on the south coast of British New Guinea we hear
of a man who seriously believed that another native had
killed his wife by collecting some sand out of her foot-
prints, and had then placed the sand in a small bamboo with
the requisite medicine.2
The Malays believe that a person's soul may be attacked
through objects that have come into contact with its owner.
" One way to abduct a girl's soul is to * take sand or earth
from her footprint or from her garden path or the front of her
door or from her carriage wheels or her pony's hooves.'
Frying the soul-substance in oil, one recites a charm :
I am burning the liver, the heart, the lusts, and passions of my
beloved,
So that she is broken and hot with love,
Madly in love with me, and restless,
Burning as this sand burns." 3
To bewitch an enemy, his horse or his ox, the Palaungs
of Burma will take earth from his footprints or from the
tracks of his animals, so that all the earth from the foot-
print is secured, whether broken or in one mass. This
should be wrapped in large leaves and roasted over a slow
fire.4
In Izumo, a district of Japan, if a house has been robbed
in the night while the inmates are asleep, when they wake in
the morning they will look for the footprints of the burglars,
and if they find them they will burn mugwort in them. By
this operation it is hoped or believed that the burglar's feet
will be made so sore that he cannot run far, and that the police
may easily overtake him.5
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